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“ FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN.” 


BY BENJ. HALLOWBLL. 


It is our privilege to draw practical in- 
struction from the trials and sufferings of 
others, even when our hearts are tendered in 
near sympathy with the sufferers. The fact 
of the suffering is evidence of feeling, and 
hence.of life; and, if only it is regarded in 
the light of that “wisdom which is from 
above, and is profitable to direct” in all 
things, a way of relief will be manifested, 
which will lead toa higher condition than 
had been previously known. 

These reflections were awakened by read- 
ing the editorial in the Intelligencer of 10th 
mo. 28th, and the articles in the same num- 
ber, headed respectively, “ Hardshaw East,” 
and “ Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting,” to 
which the editorial refers; and they have 
been recently revived by articles upon the 
same subject in the British Friend of last 
month (lith). The British Friend states 
“that the protracted agitation in this Monthly 
Meeting (Hardshaw East) has at length cul- 
minated in the disownment of one member 
and the resignation of twelve more.” The 
original cause of the disunity was entirely in 
relation to doctrines, and is stated by the 
British Friend to have been “the denial of the 
the God-head of Christ, of His atoning, medi- 
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atorial offices—and of the Divine authority 
of the Scriptures.” 

The person who was disowned for holding 
and expressing these views, David Duncan, 
appears to have been a man of unblemished 
character, and to have lived a life of strict 
uprightness and integrity. In a solemn 

“ protest ” against his disownment, signed by 
over forty members of the Monthly Meeting 
that disowned him, and presented to that 
body, they state tno of their objections to 
his disownment to be, “ Because, seeing that 
the Society of Friends, instead of according 
the ordinary prominence to a creed, has ever 
held as its most cherished doctrine, the en- 
lightening influence of the Spirit of God as 
the guide into all truth; and, believing that 
our late beloved Friend, accepted this truth, 
and endeavored to live up to the measure of 
light received, we therefore contend that, in 
disowning him, the Monthly Meeting separ- 
ated from its fold, one of its most useful and 
estimable members.” And 

“ Because, we believe that differences of 
opinion pon matters which are beyond the 
reach of human power to solve, must be al- 
lowed to remain open questions. Were this 
admitted, no harm could result from the 
calm discussion of religious subjects. On the 
contrary, much good :—whilst to attempt to 
stifle inquiry by the exercise of a merely 
artificial authority, as in the case of our 
deeply lamented Friend, is a discredit to the 
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fession of religion.”* 

The readers of the Intelligencer will do 
well to give these two articles of the “protest” 
a careful and studied perusal, and endeavor 
to enter into sympathy with a Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, against the proceedings 
of which forty-four of its members thus sol- 
emnly protest, and in consequence of which 
proceedings, twelve others had previously 
resigned their rights! What comfort in 
social, religious worship, what power for 
good, can possibly exist in a meeting whose 
members are in such a divided and alienated 
condition? I feel near and tender sympathy 
with them all as brethren and sisters; both 
the members of the monthly meeting who 
issued a Testimony of Disownment, and those 
who protest against the proceeding. I 
have no doubt all are equally honest in their 
convictions of the duty required of them, 
and that they would all rejoice to have har- 
mony and love restored amongst them on a 
basis which Truth would sanction. 

To such restoration, the distress and suf- 
fering that must necessarily exist in such a 
state of alienation and estrangeinent, sigvifi- 
cantly point. How wise and comforting, if 
they take heed to these pointings! and what 
a blessing, if others imbibe the instruction 
which the lesson so impressively imparts ! 

If we examine the cause of this unhappy 
disturbance, we find it was an attempt to 
suppress inquiry; to fetter the mind and 
conscience, to enslave, by the authority of 
man, what God in His infinite wisdom, love 
and mercy, left free. Such attempt has ever 
been the bane of Christianity, and the fruit- 
ful source of persecutions, schisms and sep- 
arations in religious organizations. 

I repeat, in tenderness of feeling, as a his- 
torical fact, that the attempt to enslave the 
mind and bring it under human authority of 
whatsoever kind, or however established, 
being in its nature unjust, and out of the 
Divine harmony, like the personal slavery 
that existed in our own country, is withering 
and hurtful to the oppressor, and the op- 
pressed. But the unfavorable influence is 

naturally most marked in the oppressor. 
He assumes the accusing spirit of judging a 
brother, and lording it over God’s heritage, 
which induces spiritual decline and death, 
whereas, the oppressed, on the principle that 
“Truth when crushed to earth, will rise 
again,” if they are only favored to abide in 
the spirit of humility and meekness, have 
nothing to fear. They will partake of the 
Beatitudes pronounced by the blessed Jesus. 



















































































*Bee the ‘ Protest ” in full, page 533 of the cur- 
rent volume of the Intelligencer. 
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cause of Truth, and a dishonor to the pro-| But through the weakness of our nature, 
some, thus oppressed, being conscious they 
are wronged, will, under this feeling be more 
earnest and emphatic than they otherwise 
would be, in proclaiming their peculiar views, 
and maintaiving what they believe to be 
their inherent rights and privileges, to their 
own spiritual hurt, and the injury of the 
cause of Truth. 
that naturally spring from an attempt to en- 
slave the mind, and bring it into submission 
to human authority. 


Such are some of the evils 


The cause and the unhappy influences of 


the disturbance being thus apparent, the 
remedy immediately suggests itself. 
remedy is Toleration—Spiritual Freedom— 
Liberty of Conscience—the very principles 
our early Friends, and all advanced advo- 
cates of Truth in every age, contended and 
suffered for. No disadvatages can possibly 
arise from liberty of conscience—the right 
freely to think, and to express the highest 
thoughts and deepest convictions of the soul, 
at all comparable, in their hurtful effects, 
to those which have been witnessed from an 
attempt to enslave it, because it is a God- 
given right. 
point, like those entertained in regard to ac- 
cording to the slaves their right to liberty, 
by eetting them free, will never be realized. 
An act of justice can do no harm. When 
the principle is yielded, all contention in re- 
gard to it ceases. 


This 


Any apprehensions on this 


All is peace. 

We need not be afraid of “ doctrines.” 
What is requisite is, a fuller and more per- 
fect trust in the enlightening and protecting 
power of God, and in His unceasing watch- 
ful care over all His rational children. We 
may derive an instructive lesson on this point 
from the beasts and birds.* These in their 
wild or natural state, although there are 
many things in the fields or forests where 
they range, which would injure, or even kill 
them, if partaken of, are yet always sliown 
by the good and universal Father, through 
what is called instinct, the food which will 
nourish, and that which will prove injurious 
to them; so that, while those animals of 
which man has the government, and to 
which he measures out and distributes their 
food, will frequently eat so as to cause in- 
jury or death, this is not the case in a state 
of nature, when left entirely to instinct, or 
the guidance of Deity. We are hence 
bound to infer, that if man were as atten- 
tive and obedient to the Divine will and 
teachings as the “fowls of the air,” and the 
“beasts of the field,” he would unquestiona- 
bly be guided and cared for, with, at least, 
equal certainty and security. The atten- 





*See Intelligencer, Vol. 26, No. 23, page 355-6. 
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tive, humble, dependent, and faithful soul, 
will always instinctively be shown the natute 
of anything that is presented to it, either 
outwardly or inwardly, whether in doctrines, 
by the imagination, or by the cogitation of 
the thoughts. If it is suitable and proper to 
nourish and strengthen the spiritual nature, 
the Good Being, always present, will, in His 
love and mercy, instantly make this manifest, 
telling it intelligibly in the language of im- 
pression, “partake of this, it will -nourish 
thee ;” whereas, if it is hurtful, He will say 
with equal clearness, “ Let it alone; touch it 
not ; it will be injurious to thee.” If God is 
so immediately present, most wonderfully 
and bountifully providing for and protecting 
the insects, birds and beasts, how much more 
will he be present with, guide, protect, 
bless and sustain His humble, depend- 
ent, and obedient children. He is worthy of 
our fullest trust. Let us wisely trust Him, 
and know peace. 

The effect of attaching paramount import- 
ance to “doctrines” and “ beliefs,” has al- 
ways been, as it ever must be, to “ divide in 
Jacob and scatter in Israel.” What is now 
taking place in “ Hardshaw East Monthly 
Meeting,” is no new thing. It is but a 
repetition of what took place among the 
Friends of Ireland from the same cause to- 
wards the close of the last century, and the 
disastrous consequences continued active till 
late in the year 1803 This difficulty appears 
to have originated in different views be 
ing entertained in relation to the Scrip 
tures, by the Mlders of the Monthly Meeting 
of Carlow, producing ultimately av estrange- 
ment of feeling amoung the members general- 
ly; and a great number of disowowents 
ensued of some of the most exemplary, en- 
lightened, and worthy members, for different 
causes, among which was that of not rising 
in time of prayer. The reading of this deep- 
ly interesting “ Narrative of Events,” is 
very instructive and suggestive. Like causes 
produce like effects. What has been may 
be again. We can there see of what great 
benefit a little “toleration” would have 
been, towards prominent nembers of the So 
ciety, of spotless, exemplary lives, who fully 
and practically believed in the “ grand funda- 
mental doctrine of the Society ’—‘‘ the In- 
ward Principle of Light and Grace, which, if 
attended to, they believed to be sufficient to 
lead all in the way they should go,’—and 
yet, because they held different views of cer- 
tain portions of Scripture, they became sep- 
arated from the Society. 








*See “A Narrative of Events that have lately 
taken place in Ireland, among the People called 
Quakers,”’ published in London in 1804. 
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Now, we cannot believe at will. Belief is 


not a thing of choice, but of evidence. With 
sufficient evidence, belief is a matter of ne- 
cessity. There is then, no merit in belief; 
no demerit in disbelief. The same evidence, 
on minds equally sincere and honest, will not 
necessarily briog them to the same conclu- 
sion. When a Judge was impeached before 
the United States Senate, during General 
Jackson’s administration, Senator Tazewell 
of Virginia, aud 


Senator Livingston of 
Louisiana, who were of the same political 
party ; both had been Judges of Courts, and, 
(I think,) Governors of their respective 


States; both had written upon jurispru- 


dence, and they would be supposed to pos- 


sess minds as likely to be similarly influenced 


by the same evidence as possible. Yet, al- 
though both were under oath, they came to 
exactly opposite conclusions. One pronounced 
the Judge on trial, ‘‘ Guilty ;” the other, “Not 
guilty!” 

This invites us to toleration in honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, where it rests solely on 
evidence. And hence, such a course is emin- 
ently essential in regard to portions of Serip- 
ture. It is a great, and very common error 
among the devoted advocates of the perfec- 
tion of the present version of the Scriptures, 
that the rejection, or disbelief, of one portion, 
necessarily involves the rejection or discredit 
of the whole. The good and wise Newton, to 
whom the p.et Cowper, also a devoted lover 
of the Scriptures, makes this apostrophe : 

‘* Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage! 


Sagacious reader of the works of God! 
And in His Word [the Scriptures.] sagacious !”’ 


even Newton “ clearly shows tbat the text I. 
John v. 7,—“ For there are three that bear 
record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are one,” 
was foisted into the Scriptures about the 
fourth century, to favor the doctrine of the 
Trinity.” He adds: “ Fora long time the 
faith subsisted without this text, and it is 
rather a danger to religion than an advant- 
age, to make it now lean on a bruised reed. 
There cannot be a better service done to the 
Truth, than to purge it of things spurious.” 
Yet, the rejection of this, and of some other 
portion of the Scriptures, which his research- 
es and learning showed him were not in the 
original, did not, in the least degree, dimin- 
ish his confidence in, and love and venera- 
tion for, the great truths centained in the 
Bible. 

Now, these facts all point to the propriety 
and necessity of forbearance and toleration 
for differences of opinion and belief, under 
different degrees of experience and develop- 
ment in regard to those portions of a work 
written in “an unknown tongue” to most, 
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many hundred years ago, and of which we|some repetition, briefly to state my convic- 
have, and necessarily can have, no other! tions upon this point. 
evidence than the authority of this book,; Man was created with many animal desires, 
and very especially, when its strongest advo-| appetites and propensities, all good in them- 
cates, and those best qualified to judge, admit ; selves, but tending to run into excess, and - 
it contains errors. And particularly when | requiring that the garden of his heart should - 
we reflect that the facts would be just as they; be diligently “dressed” and “ kept.” “ God 
are, let our beliefs in regard to them be what| breathed into man the breath of life, and he 
they may. Our beliefs would not affect the | became a living soul.” This breath of life 
Truth, nor our relation to it. We have a/is the spirit of God, which is breathed into 
ractical work to do, for which we feel and | every rational creature. God could only 
now we are responsible. This work is, to} breathe forth of his own nature. He breathed 
place ourselves in harmony withGod. Tobe} into man the spirit of truth, justice, love, 
obedient to the manifested will of the Crea-| kindness, mercy, purity, and holinesa, and all 
tor and Sustainer of the Universe, for which} His communicable attributes, which are 
purpose He graciously furnishes us with wis-| in man diving powers or spirit forces, to regu- 
dom and power, light and strength. Here all| late and restrain all the animal appetites, 
s centered, desires, and propensities, and preserve them 
To what will this direct the mind of ove} in the Divine harmony. We all know what 
who loves humanity, and particularly the} truth, love, and justice are, and when we 
Society of Friends, in which I include all| know these, we so far know God. For, (I 
its various “ branches,” or “divisions,” who, | speak it reverently) we can know God only 
while holding the same fundamental practi-| by or through His attributes, in accordance 
cal doctrine of the sufficiency of the enlight-| with the Scripture truth, “ What is to be 
ening influence of the Spirit of God to guide| known of God is manifest in man”—the 
into all Truth, and the precious testimonies | “breath of life” that was and is breathed 
which are the outgrowth therefrom, are yet} into him. Then the conscious existence in 
kept apart by unpractical “beliefs?” It} which all these blessed attributes, in infinite 
points to the necessity of another test. It| perfection, reside, and which the soul feels 
directs to a return to the practical test of|to be ever present with it, is God. The 
qualification of membership with Friends, to| watchful and enlightened soul feels, not only 
the criteria given by the blessed Jesus Him- | that He is ever present, but that the welfare, 
self: “By their fruits, ye shall know them.” | safety, and peace of the soul depends on 
“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, | preserving a harmonious relation to Him ; 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good! and this can only be secured by acting in 
fruit.” The Apostle John bears testtfhory | perfect obedience to all His manifestations. 
to the same point: Let no man deceive you; | These manifestations to the soul being wis- 
he that doeth righteousness, is righteous.” | dom and power, light and strength, are al- 
What plain, practical tests are these! How | ways accompanied by ability to perform or 
wise, efficient, “and sufficient! How easily | fulfil all their varied requirements, One 
applied! No danger of misunderstanding | who is thus obedient to the requirements of 
them. truth, justice, love and all the blessed at- 
Now, if the fruits of making “ doctrines” | tributes, is governed in every act by the at- 
and “beliefs” the tests, are, invariably, | tributes of Deity; he is led by the Spirit of 
schisms, divisions, and alienation among|God. He is a Son of God—“heir of God, 
friends and brethren, and the multiplied dis-| and joint heir with Christ.” Here is a right- 
ownments of persons of great worth and|eous man. Here is true righteousness. Here 
spotless lives, as—witness the troubles re-|is peace. Here is a true practical test,—that 
ferred to in Ireland, the deplorable separa- | given by the blessed Jesus—the fruits. What 
tion in this country. and the present unended | more can we need ? 
difficulty and suffering at Hardshaw East,in| Let us individually, by example and pre- 
Great Britain—they always have been, and | cept, urge to faithful, practical obedience to 
still are of that tree which cannot be good. | these blessed and pure principles, as the one 
On the other hand, if the acts and deport- | thing essential to a holy life, and a child of 
ment of a member of Friends’ Society, are | God. 
kind, good, true, lovely, and pure, such mem-| There is no way in which we can possibly 
ber “ doeth righteousness,” and by the test, is | fulfil the requirements of justice, but by the 
“righteous,” and every way worthy of ‘being | spirit of justice, or the requirements of love 
ntinued a member. and truth, but by the spirit of love and 
‘his, from the nature of man, mus‘ neces-| truth. And these are the gift of God to 
sziily be the trae test. Here permit me, in | every soul. They are the “grace of God 
“erder to be understood, althoagh it may be! which bringeth salvation ”—a knowledge of 
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His will with power to obey it. “All have! 
heard, but all have not obeyed.” 

‘This to my understanding is the true doc- 
trine of practical Christianity, and the prim- 
itive and fundamental doctrine of Friends. 
Friends, without any regard to how or why, 
accept the simple fact of the “light within,” 
the manifestation of the will of God to the season utter its warnings One thing is cer- 
soul, with power to obey it. In support of| tain, that if you desire improvement in any- 
this truth, there is an abundance of Scrip | thing it will never come’to you accidentally. 
tural testimony. “Tt is shown’ unto thee, | It must begia in a distinct resolved purpose 
oh! man, what is good; and what doth the| to make a change for the better; and this is 
Lord thy God require of thee but to do| proper season to be devoted to considera- 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly | tion and to Christian resolutions. I call on 





From the Christian ° egister. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
A New Year’s Address. 
. . . We stand on the threshold of a New 


Year. 
Living, but living an uncertain life, let the 








with thy God.” And these being require- 
ments of a just God, power must be furnished 
to fulfil them. But we require no other evi- 
dence than our own experience furnishes. 
We know that if we diligently watch we shall 
see or hear, and if we will we can obey. Then 
are we-saved from sin through obedience, 
for “ain is a transgression of the Law,” and 
with the obedient soul there is no trangres- 
sion. 

How beautiful, how simple, how practical! 
Love God; love man—recognize the Father, 
hood of God, and the brotherhood of all men. 
Every one knows the duty he owes to a father, 
and to a brother; and then, he must observe 
faithfully, day by day, the varied filial and 
fraternal obligations whigh this recognition 
imposes, and these, God, in his love and mer- 
cy, will impart ability to perform. All is 
from Him, the alone source of good. He 
watches over us continually, with all the ten- 
derness and care of a loving father. “ He 
works in us, both to will aad to do of His 
good pleasure.” Our wilis, as we are faith- 
ful and obedient, are merged into His will, till 
the abiding desire of the heart, in ull thirgs, | 
is, “ Thy will, O God! be done.” 

He calls upon, and assists us, to work up, 
day by day, to the highest convictions of 
right and duty which are revealed to our 
watchful consciousness. Then all is peace— 
all is brought into the Divine harmony. Oar 
conscience cannot then condemn us, and 
hence “we have confidence towards God,” 
and the soul is at rest. What more can God 
give, or we desire, than results from simple 
obedience to known duty—the voice of God 
manifested to the soul? 

Here is a platform large enough and strong 
enough, not on!y for all the divisions iato 
which the once united Society of Friends is 
unhappily sepgrated,-but for all peoples. 
That we may all profit by the lesson which 
the facis that have been stated so impressive 
ly teach, is the ardent aspiration of my heart. 


Sandy Spring, Maryland, 12mo. 23, 1871. 


Death cannot kill what never dies. — Penn. 


you to give this day to a serious review of 
your life, of what you have been living for, 
and what you propose henceforth to live for. 
Give one day tothis. And let it be this first 
day of the year ; at least begin the year aright. 
Here you stand at the parting of the ways, 
some road you are to take, and as you stand 
here consider and know how it is that you in- 
tend to live. As you review the past, thereare ° 
many positive evils which you kuow ought to 
be left behind. Carry no bad habits, no cor- 
rupting associations, no enmities and strifes 
into this new year. Leave these behind, and 
let the dead Past bury its dead; leave them 
behind, and thank God that you are able to 
leave them. 

The new year will bring its opportunities of 
usefulness. Consider whether you mean to 
meet them 2s a Christian man should, or 
whether you mean to avoid them. I do not 
say what you shall do, only do not go on 
blindfold; know for yourself whether you 
mean to meet or avoid the opportunities of 
usefulness which Provideuce puts in your 
way. You have temptations, known if to no 
other, at any rate to yourself. At least, this 
day look at them face to face, and know what 
they are, and know whether you mean to 
yield or not to yield to them. You have 
duties connecting you with kindred, and 
friends, and society. Give this day to a con- 
sideration of what they are. Is this requir- 
ing too much? How many men are there 
who pass for men of wisdom and prudence, 
who do not leave matters of profit or ambi- 
tion to accident, who will not let the new year 
go by without knowing how their affairs stand — 
with the world, but who do not, from one 
year’s end to the other, make one serious and 
thorough examination into the merits of their 
lives. At least give this one day to a review 
of the past and to a consideration of the way 
in which you are willing to live for the future, 
—the way by which, living or dying, you are 
willing to abide. : 

At this parting of the ways there is one of 
them iu which a Christian man should go. 
Are you prepared to say, that road which I 
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know a Christian should take I choose. I! 
take it humbly, for I know my weakness ; but 
I take it deliberately, meaning with God’s | 
help, to continue in it tothe year’s end. Are 
you prepared to say that? Is not that what 
we ought deliberately to say? Is not that re- 
ligious purpose the one to which the year 
should bring us all? I prescribe no special 
rules of life; the one point on which I would 
fix attention is this: If you-are ever to make 
any change for the better, that change must 
begin in some decided purpose of your own. 
You cannot expect God’s help, except in aid 
of some such purpose. And because of its 
necessity, devote this day to a review of the 
past, and to Christian purposes for the fu- 
ture. 

The new year is ushered in with mutual 
good wishes. Let the goed wishes turn into 
acts ; let no friendly ties, broken fast enough 
by death, be lightly broken by you. Let no 
hard thing be done even toward an enemy ; 
let those around you be the happier, because 
you are in the midst of them; let the daily 
gifts of Heaven’s mercy, which are yours, 
cherish a perpetual gratitude to Him, who 
giveth all; and not knowing what a day 
may bring forth, not knowing which of your 
rivals or your friends, which of those associa- 
ted with you or dependent on you, which of 
the wretched whom you might relieve, or of 
the friendless whom you might benefit, may 
be taken away before the year’s end, be care- 
ful that whatever works are required by jus- 
tice, or mercy, or religion, be dune while you 
are able to dothem. Put them not off till 
their death or yours makes them impossible; 
and let the new year which comes in with re 
joicings be hallowed by Christian fidelity — 
Ephraim Peabody. 


WOMAN’S TRUE WORK. 


“ All generations shall call me blessed.” 

A true woman’s thought! for so far as a 
woman is sincere to the nature God has 
given her, her aspiration is not so much tha} 
the world should ring with her fame, or so- 
ciety quote her as a leader of fashion, but 
that she should bless, and be blessed in bless- 
ing. It is not that she should not wish for 
power, but that she should wish for a noble, 
not an ignoble power. It is not that she 
should not wish to queen it in this world, 
but that she should wish to queen it, not by 
ostentation of dress or life, nor by eclipsing 
others, but by manifestation of love, by no- 
bility of gentle service, by unconscious rev- 
elation in her life and conscious maintenance 
in others by her influence, of all things true 
and pure, of stainless honor in life, of chiv- 
elrous aspiration in the soul. At home or 
in the wider sphere of social action her truest 
fame is this, that the world should call her 
blessed. The music of that thought sounds 
through every line of the Virgin’s psalm. 

And there is no sadder or uglier sight in 
this world than to see the women of a land 
grasping at the ignoble honor and rejectin 
the noble; leading the men, whom they heal 
guide into high thought and active sacrifice, 
into petty slander of gossip in conversation, 
and into discussion of dangerous and un- 
healthy feeling; becoming, in this degrada- 
tion of their directing power, the curse, and 
not the blessing, of social intercourse,—be- 
coming what men in frivolous moments wish 
them to be, instead of making men what 
men should be; abdicating their true throne 
over the heart to grasp at the kingdom over 
fashion ; ceasing to protest against impurity 
and unbelief, and giving them an underhand 
encouragement; turning away from their 
mission to bless, to exalt and t» console, that 
they may struggle through a thousand mean- 
nesses into a higher position, and waste their 
divine energy to win precedence over a rival ; 
expending all the force which their more 
excitable nature gives them, in false and 
sometimes hase excitements day after day, 
with an awful blindness and a pitiable deg- 
radation; exhausting life in amusements 
which fritter away, or in amusements which 
debase, their character; possessing great 
wealth, and expending it only on self and 
show and shadows; content to be lapped in 
the folds of a silken and easy life, and not 
thinking, or thinking only to the amount of 
half a-dozen charitable subscriptions,—a drop 
in the waters of their expenditure, —not think- 
ing that, without “their closed sanctuary of 
luxurious peace,” thousands of their sisters 
are weeping in the night for hunger and for 
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Excerpts.—Look within. Within is the 
fountain of good, and it will ever bubble up 
if thou wilt ever dig. 

Adapt thyself to the things with which thy 
lot haz been cast; and the men among whom 
thou hast received thy portion, love them, 
but do it truly. 

It is peculiar to man to love even those 
who do wrong. 

I do my daty ; other things trouble me not ; 
for they are either things without life, or 
things without reason, or things that have 
rambled and know not the way. 

If any man is able to convince me aud 
show me that I do not think or act right, I 
will gladly change; for I seek the truth, by 
which no man was ever injured. But he is 
injured who abides in his error and ignorance. 

The best way of avenging thyself is not to 
become like the wrong-doer.—WM. Antoninus. 


ed 
a 
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misery of heart, and men and children are| der there, but to take upon their hearts the 
being trampled down into the bloody dust of| burden of the poor, the neglected and the sin- 
this city, the cry of whose agony and neg-| ful, for whom many of the most influential now 
lected lives goes up in wrath to the ears of | exercise a dainty, distant pity, and no more. 
God. This is the woman’s patriotism, and the first 
It seems unnecessary to say that this is but | note -of its mighty music—a music which 
a one-sided representation. But it is one side, | might take into itself and harmonize the dis- 
and a side necessary to dwell ov. There is; cords of English society—was struck more 
no fear of the other being forgotten. than eighteen hundred years ago in the song 
That womanhood will not rise to the height | of the Virgin Mary.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


of her true vocation, as the saving, exalting 


and blessing element in society, is sad and 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 













pitiable, beyond all human sadness and pity, 
to every one who loves and honors England. 
This large conception of womanly duty, 
this which is the patriotism of the woman, 
was not absent from the Virgin’s character. 
She rejoiced in being the means of her coun- 
try’s blessing. ‘“ He hath holpen his servant 
Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, as He 
spake to our fathers, to Abraham and his 
seed forever.” It might be imagined that 
thoughts like these would be too universal 
for a simple Jewish maiden... But remember 
she was espoused to one in whose veins ran 
the blood of Abraham, whose fathers had 
been kings in Jerusalem. Joseph was a He- 
brew of the Hebrews, and in him she was 
linked to all the glorious past of her nation. 
From the hill-top, too, of Nazareth, she saw 
daily the peaks of Hermon, Tabor and Car- 
mel, and the mist above the distant sea. So 
wide a prospect is scarcely seen in Palestine. 
And as the woman walked at eventide, the 
beauty and glory of her land must have 
grown deeply into her heart, till love of 
country was mingled with the life blood in her 
veins. And now, inspired with the thought 
of the blessedness coming on her nation, the 
whole past and future of her race, from the 
tents of the wandering patriarch to the 
church of the Messiah to come, lay before| peared to be “men as trees walking ;” and 
her patriotic eyes, as blessed at last through | in thus seeing, can acknowledge we were 
Him who should be born of her. The heart | wisely cared for, even by One who saw the 
of the Virgin broke into a song of joy. She|end from the beginning. Such retrospection 
forgot her own honor in God who gave, she| should bring to us a renewal of trust, and an 
forgot herself in her country. increased willingness to commit our ways 
And this is that which we want in Eng-| unto the Lord. 
land,— women who will understand and feel 
what love of country means, and act upon Believing that many of your readers have 
it; who will lose thought of themselves and | been instructed and benefitted by the fresh- 
their finery and their pleasure in a passionate | ness of feeling contained in the selections 
effort to heal the sorrew and to destroy the | from “ Unpublished Letters,” I am induced 
dishoner, dishonesty and vice of England; | to offer some remarks made in a recent letter 
to realize that, as mothers, maidens, wives, | from a young Friend now separated, socially 
and sisters, they have but to bid the men of| and religiously, from early influences and 
this country to be true, brave, loving, just, | teachings, in which I think there is a mea- 
honorable and wise, and they will become so, | sure of Truth, that if recognized, might be 
as they will become frivolous, base, umloving, | profitable to the Body : . 
ashamed of truth and righteousness,if women} “ We think there must be more religious 
are 80; to be not content to live only for their | life apparent than when we were last at 
own circles, and to be self sacrificing and ten- ; Tam glad of it. The world has 


Many of us can, no doubt, acknowledge 
that afflictions are often blessed to us. Were 
we to move on in an unceasing round of plea- 
sure, or enjoy always the sunshine of pros- 
perity, I fully believe we would be far less 
fitted for the varied duties of life, than subject 
as we now are to the vicissitudes of time and 
the seasons of storm as well as sunshine. The 
afflictions and privations that are sometimes 
our experience, surely have a tendency to 
break up our false rests, and wean us from 
a dependence upon fading pleasures or fleet- 
ing treasures. They also bring us closer to 
the Father, and awaken a desire for a more 
intimate knowledge of the good things He 
has in store for us; which treasures are dis- 
pensed according to His wisdom, and not ac- 
cording to our finite judgment. We know 
not the times nor the seasons. These the 
Father hath in His own keeping, and some 
of Zion’s travellers can acknowledge, “ Well, 
indeed, for us, that it is so.” 

How often, in looking back over past ex- 
periences, we can see clearly what then ap- 
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need of all the active and efficient workers in 
the cause of Truth. 

“If Friends could comprehend that they 
have a work to do outside of themselves, and 
enter the field, they would be surprised at 
the vast extent of the mission that would 
open before them. They would find their 
views far in advance of the world in gene- 
ral, as well as their doctrines and precepts. 
The instruction given would rebound upon 
themselves, and a twofold good be done. I 
am confident that those who always remain 
within the prescribed limits of Friends’ So- 
ciety, locally and socially, cannot compre- 
hend the high, clear, spiritual position they 
would occupy among other religious teach- 
ers. I often hear a preacher, one ‘educated 
and trained’ to that office, declare a truth 
as if just found, which I have heard and been 
familiar with all my life. Members of the 
Church, those of years (and one would think 
of reflection) literally allow their minister to 
think ‘for them,’ as well as to preach for 
them. Indeed, it seems to me they expect to 
have all done for them ‘ without thew.’ 
L think it would be a benefit to Friends and 
others, to be brought into contact; to make 
one think more ‘for themselves,’ and the 
other to think less of themselves, or, in other 
words, more livingly to demonstrate the 
Christian commandment, “Come unto me, 
all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved.” 
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_ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1872. 


Tue CarRE OF THE Fiockx.—It is often 
lamented that in large meetings of Friends, 
there seems to be no one whose special duty 
it is to welcome the stranger, and make him 
feel that he is indeed among Christian breth- 
ren. Is this in consequence of some radical 
defect in the organization of our Society ? 

Again, it is said that there is no one to do 
the work which the pastor performs in other 
Christian congregations, such as visiting the 
desolate, the afflicted, the erring, and the 
wandering ; and extending a helping hand, 
a word of loving counsel or warning, in time, 
to weak brethren. True, many Friends do 
extend such care to those in whom they are 
particularly interested ; but there are many 
in all our large meetings who are in danger 
of being overlooked when they sorely need 
the shelter of friends. 

The wise preacher of ancient days tells us 
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that “A faithful friend is a strong defense.” 
How great, then, is the defense of those who 
feel that they are surrounded by brethren who 
have a living and loving interest in their 
well-being. 


There being no acknowledged"pastor in a 


Friends’ meeting, should not the whole body 
feel that upon them is laid the pastoral of- 
fice? 
the transgression of law by another, reaches 
the ear of an earnest Friend, to turn coldly 
aside, and say, “ It is no concern of mine,” 
It is not Christ-like, 


It is not well, surely, when a rumor of 


‘* When we refuse to be our brother’s keeper 
We’re his Cain.” 


Why might not some portions of this duty 


be assigned to persons selected for this pur- 
pose. 


te 


DIED. 


LAW.—In Chicago, of typhoid fever, Joseph I. 


son of William and Elizabeth I. Law aged, 13 


years. 


PANCOAST.—At Hancock’s Bridge, on the 26th 


of Twelfth month, Susan, wife of Joseph Pancoast, 
in the seventieth year of her age. 


A member of 
ower Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
CROMWELL —At his residence, in the town of 
Norwich, Ont., after a short illness, on the 29th of 
10th mo., 1871, Robert B. Cromwell, aged 60 years ; 
he was a member of Pine St. Preparative and Nor- 
wich Monthly Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—At the residence of his son,in Mendon. 
N. Y., on the 28th of 9th mo., 1871, from the ef- 
fects of injuries received by a fall, Daniel Russell, 
in the 834 year of his age. He was a member of 
Mendon preparative Meeting at the time of its or- 
ganization, and continued to resice within its limits 
until his death—identifying himself with its inter- 
ests, and setting a good example by his diligence in 
the attendance of all our meetings. 

WARNER.—On the 14th of 11th mo., 1871, of 
a disease which confined her to the house for some 
time, Elizabeth, wife of George Warner, aged 73 
years. She was a member of Wrightstown Month- 
ly Meeting, and occupied the station of Elder for a 
number of years with entire satisfaction to her 
friends, and has left an important place vacant in 
the meeting and her family circle. It may truly 
be said that she was a mother in Israel. 

WILSON.—On the evening of the 19th alt., 
after a short but severe illness, at his home in Lou- 
don Co., Va., Wm. Wilson, in the 77th year of 
his age. 

This dear Friend was extensively known and 
universally beloved. Kind and genial in all the eocial 
relations of life, he was eminently calculated to 
make friends, and it seems meet that one who 
loved and knew him well, should offer this little 
tribute to his memory through the medium of 
our widely circulated paper, that with the sad an- 
nouncement, his many friends may find consolation 
in learning that, notwithstanding his love for life 
and the pure enjoyments thereof, when stricken 
down by disease he manifested a peaceful resigna- 


—t, 


tion to the Divine will, expressing in his last words 
his readiness to obey the Master’s call. . 

ROBERTS.—On the 24th of 12th mo., 1871, at 
Hartford, Burlington Co., N. J., Esther, wife of 
Stacy B. Roberts, and daughter of Josiah and Lydia 
Evans, aged nearly 52 years; an esteemed Over- 
seer of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

For some months she was afflicted with paralysis, 
losing the use of her left side, and having her 

. mind partially dethroned for atime. Yet, in wis- 
dom she was marcifally restored in increasing 
brightness in the Truth, and gave most excellent 
advice to her husband and children. 

We have sweet and consoling evidence that she 
has done what was required of her, and now rests 
in a Heavenly homsg, with all those that have been 

purified, sanctified and redeemed. 


nual Meeting held 12th month 18th, 1871, the fol- 
fowing officers were elected :—President, Dr. B. 
Franklin Betts; Vice President, Elisha Fozg ; Treas 
urer, James Gaskill; Secretary, Alfred Moore ; As- 
sistant, James H. Atkinson; Trustees, John Saun- 
ders, Samuel 8. Ash, W. Hawkins ; Visiting Com- 
mittee, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Samuel C. Henszey, 
Richard Moore, John M. Child, Thos. H. Speakman, 
Isaac F. Hopkins. 

The Association meets on second day eveuing 
next, at 7} o’clock, in the Central Building, Race 
Street Meeting House, and is open for the attendance 
of any one of either sex. John M. Child and 


James Gaskill are expected to read on the occa- 
sion. 
— <2 


First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,’”’ will meet in Frien‘s meeting- 
house, Wilmington, Del., on Seventh-day next, 
the 20th inst., at 10 A.M. 

Reports and the appointment of delegates from 
the different schools, &c., are requested, and the 
general attendance of Friends desired. Essays re- 
lating to the concern and its needs, will be accepta- 
ble. Jos. M. Truman, Jr, ) Clerk 

Emma Worreut, f ~"* 

The Executive Committee will meet in the Ly- 
ceum room opposite the meeting-honse at 7} o’clock, 
and it is desirable to have a good attendance. The 
Publication Committee of ‘‘ Scattered Seeds,’’ will 
meet at 7 o’vlock. Desorau Comty, Clerk. 

Cars for Wilmington lsave on Sixth day after- 
noon from Broad and Prime Sts., Philada., at 4, 5, 


and 7 o'clock, and on Seventh day morning at 8.30 
and 11 o’clock. 





FREEDMAN’'S ASSOCIATION 


Will meet at 1516 Vine Street, Philadelphia, on 
4th day'evening, Ist month 17th, at 7} o’clock. All 
interested are invited. 


J. M. Exuts, Clerk. 


i 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
assemble ou 6th day afternoon, lst month 19th, at 
4 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House Central 
Building. Ww. Evnrg, Cierk. 
PRIENDS PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Committee will meet on 6th day after- 
noon, Ist month 19th, at 3 o’clock. Full attendance 
desirable. W. M. Levics, Clerk. 
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ContTrisutions To FRrenDs’ FREEDMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
from 5th month Ist to 12th month 30th, 1871. 





From R. M.. West Liberty; Iowa, $1.00 
‘© Samuel Marshall, Milwaukie, 25.00 
‘* Bayard P. Blachley, 10.00 
“ D. D. Wright, New York, 20.00 
‘* Eliza Swayne, Xenea, Ohio. 7.50 
‘* Sarah Hoopes, West Chester, 5.00 
‘* Martha Dodgson, Darby, 10.00 
* Sarah W. Doughton, N. J. 5.00 
‘* Y. E. Chapman, 5.00 
‘* Sarah P. Chapman, 5.00 
‘* 1. B., Philaielphia, 25.00 
‘* Eleanor Mather, 5.00 
‘¢ Friends at Mt. Holly, 9.00 
“ City Co tributions per 8. K. Gilling- 

haw, ' 106.00 
$238.50 


Hewry M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, 12th Mo. 30, 1871. 


er sd 


From the Freedmen’s Friend. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO 
CIATION AT ATLANTA GEORGIA. 


(From an Address by W. B. Brown, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association.) 


Atlanta University has been existence for 
two years. It has some two hundred or more 
pupils, The State of Georgia appropriated 
$8,000 to help on the work. Consequent 
upon that contribution from the State, ten 
men were appointed to go down and test the 
capability of the black man. The most of 
them were not merely Southerners with South- 
ern ideas, but they were the leaders of the 
Democratic party in the South. 

Governor Brown, the Chairman of the 
Committee, said: “ We have come to test the 
capability of the negro. We do not believe 
he can go beyond the first rudiments of edu. 
cation. It is on this belief we have justified 
slavery.” 

Said I: “It is fair. If you prove your 
theory correct, I pledge you, for one, to take 
your ground, North and South. If they are 
not men, let them take the animal’s place, 
but if it shall turn out that they are as bright 
as white girls and boys, you shall abando 
your theory.” To this he agreed. 
The first day the examination was in the 
common English branches. The reading was 
simply superb. The recitations in grammar 
and arithmetic passed off finely. The Com- 
mittee merely said: “Oh! we knew before 
that they could memorize; but bring on 
your students in languages.” 

After listening to a young man who read 
in Cicero, one of the most prejudiced of the 
Committee said: “ That nigger ought 
to have the vote. He is the most thoroughly 
educated man in the city of Atlanta.” 

Some of them study fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day. They were told they must go 
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to bed at ten o’clock. They obeyed orders, 


but were up at four in the morning at their 
studies. 

Then came on a class in geometry. The 
Professors gave out the principal problems in 
six or seven books. They were required to 

o to the black board, and state the problem. 

hey went through with the demonstrations 
with astonishing correctness One yeung 
lady was perplexed at one point, because 
Frof. Blanchard, in order to throw her off 
her guard, asked sharply: ‘‘ What do you do 
that for?” She stopped in confusion for a 
minute, but, as she afterwards related, said 
“O Lord! help me to see this,” and then 
went through the problem with perfect clear- 
ness. The examinations in algebra were 
equally successful. 

On the last day the building was crowded. 
The people flocked in till there was no room 
for them. 

T stated the conditions upon which this 
trial was made, and the conclusion to which 
every one must have come. 

After my address, Governor Brown arose, 
and stated, in the most manly and magnani- 
mous way, that he had surrendered his pre- 
judices. It was a complete and unqualified 
surrender. 

As I turned thence, and went into my 
room, I thought of these people for whom 
God has done so much—helping them to rise 
into the new civilization for which they have 
been waiting and suffering, oh! so long. 

W. B. Brown. 


When, O when, shall we learn that loyalty 
to Christ is tested far more by the strength of 
our sympathy with truth than by the intensi- 
ty of our hatred of error! Hate hypocrisy, 
hate cant, hate intolerance, oppression, in- 
justice, hate Pharisaism ; hate them as Christ 

ated them, with a déep, living god like 
hatred. But do not hate men in intellectual 
error. To hate a man for his errors is as un- 
wise as to hate one who, in casting up an ac- 


count, has made an error against himself.— 
Robertson. 


-- tem -— 


“ As a nation we are intolerant of rest. If 


we have a brilliant man, we insist upon his 
always shining. We want our rose bushes to 
bloom all the year round; we would have 
our trees all bearing fruit, and our suns al- 
ways shining. We kill three fourths of our 
truly great men in the prime of life by ex- 
pecting and exacting too much of them, and 
then call the legitimate result of our forcing 
system a dispensation of Providence. Like 
the earth, minds must lie fallow at times. 
Perpetual crops will exhaust any soil and 


perpetual excitement will wear out any mind 
or body.” 


















skillful in making it bring forth the desired 
products—in the rearing of cattle—or what- 
ever pertains to the work to which their 
lives are given—no one can doubt that they 
promote an excellent purpose. 








ricultural Fairs, as they are generally con- 
ducted, at present, to see that if such were 
the original design with which they were in- 
stituted, they have manifestly degenerated,— 
that the objects above indicated are frequent- 
ly overshadowed by those of a much less 
worthy character. 


consideration, whether the evil influences that 
are, in most cases, the concomitants of these 
occasions, do not more than counterbalance 
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From the “ National Standard. 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
The appearance of the “seer and yellow 





leaf” of this season of the year is the signal 
for those annual gatherings known as Agri- 
cultural Fairs, common to the rural portion 
of the country. The primary object of these 
gatherings is unquestionably a good one. It 
is very desirable that the farmer, whose la- 
bors necessarily much restrict his sphere of 
observation and intercourse even with those 
of his own pursuit,—who knows but little, 
often, of the methods and appliances that are 
in use for the same ends, among his immedi- 
ate neighbors—should have such occasions 
for practical instruction in respect to his 
calling ; for the cultivation of a due sense of 
its dignity ; a social and fraternal spirit to- 
ward those of ihe same employment. And 
so far as such occasions subserve these re- 
sults, they are worthy of all praise. So far 
as they tend to make farmers more intelli- 


ent in respect to the soil they till—more 


But it needs little acquaintance with Ag- 


Indeed, it is becoming a matter for serious 


their good results. 

These remarks apply especially to the cus- 
tom of making horse-racing, and coarse, if 
not brutalizing, entertainments, a part, and 
often the principal part, of their attraction. 
A well trained horse—a horse which is docile 
and reliable in harness—which cannot be 
easily frightened—which a child could drive 
—or one that exhibits great strength, and 
capacity of endurance—would certainly be a 
valuable possession ; and the successful com- 
petitor in regard to this species of horse-flesh 
would well deserve an honorable recognition ; 
but I am free to confess that I have never 
been able to see any practical service com- 
mensurate with the usual expenditure upon 
such animals, in the simple fact that one 
horse can run a mile in a few seconds less 
than another. 

Moreover, there can be but little doubt 
that the general effect of horse-racing is de- 
moralizing. It is, in most instances, attend- 
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ed with obvious cruelty. We have read and 
heard of instances this season, as is common 
ion year, when this has been conspicuously 
revolting. 

It is not those animals of superior speed 
and spirit alone that are put to these tests; 
but those also whose stiff-jointed, spavined, 
and aged appearance, and general indications 
of hard service, would seem to exempt them 
from such inflictions. It is not uncommon 
to see these poor, worn-out creatures, to which 












titution of amusement, peculiar to the life of 
farmers, they should flock to these gatherings, 
and welcome whatsoever may be offered to 
them as relief from the customary tedium of 
their existence. 
which are provided or encouraged, at such 
times, be educational and refining. Let there 
be instructive addresses upon themes which 
have a direct bearing on the interests of the 
farmer,—and some of us who live in the 
country will have a more exalted estimate of 


Let those amusements, then, 


{ have just referred, under the lash of some | the benefits derived from Agricultural Fairs. 


unfeeling, and often drunken driver, urged 
around the course at such times, until, in 
their tremulous and breathless condition, 
they are ready to fall to the ground, for the 
rude entertainment of the spectators. Such 
scenes, which are not unusual at our Agri- 
cultural Fairs, suggest a field for Mr. Bergh, 
and his humane co-workers. 

_ Another objection to these spectacles, par- 
ticularly in connection with what assumes to 
have, in the main, so good an object,—apart 
from that of cruelty—and their tendency te 
harden the sensibilities, and vitiate the taste 
of those who witness them, is their palpable 
influence in stimulating the practice of bet- 
ting. Wherever there is horse-racing, the 
vice of betting is sure to be its accompani- 
ment, with all the bad consequences that it 
induces. 

There is no necessary connection between 
our Agricultural Fairs and these associations, 
or the low and boorish pastimes which are 
often permitted to constitute so important a 
part of their programme. They are open to 
criticism still further in various other par- 
ticulars. It is now not uncommon for some 
wealthy proprietor, who knows little or noth- 
ing from personal experience in respect te 
farming—who happens to own some superior 
cattle, which he has purchased from some 
distant place,—or who has raised a crop of 
an extra character with hired labor—to carry 
off the premium,—while the more meritori- 
ous results of the labors of one in humble cir- 
cumstances are unnoticed. 

If these exhibitions are intended to faith- 
fully represent the actual skill of those en- 
gaged in farming, and the products of those 
sections in which they occur, then it is evi- 
dent that these things should he regulated 
according to some more equitable principle. 
It should be the aim of those who have them 
in charge, to make their silent influence, at 
least, inculcate lessons of justice, honor, and 
virtue. 

Although mainly intended for the promo- 
tion of material interests, they should, so far 
as they may, serve to quicken the intelligence, 
elevate the morals and taste, rather than 
otherwise. It is no wonder that, in the des- 
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. H. CLarK. 
Northumberland, Pa. 








A GERMAN TRUST-SONG. 


Just as God leads me I would go ; 
I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what He will bestow, 
Assured He will not let me stray ; 
So, as He leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in Him confiding. 


Just as God leads I am content, 
I rest me calmly in His hands ; 
That which He has decreed and sent— 
That which His will for me commands— 
I would that He should all fulfill, 
That I should do His gracious will, 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads I all resign, 
I trust me to my Father’s will ; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfill ; 
That which His love ordained as right, 
Before He brought me to the light, 
My all to Him resigning. 


Just as God leads me I abide 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true ; 
His strength is ever by my side— 
Can aught my hold on Him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing— 
The best in kininess sending. 


Just as God leads, onward I go, 
Oft amid thorns and briers keen ; 
God does not yet His guidance show— 
Bat in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will, 
Faitbful and true He leads me still. 





Dislike of religion sometimes means dislik 
of the definitions which have been given to it. 
When people are willing to admit that reli- 
gion is infinitely above aud beyond the mere 
definition which this one or that one may in- 
sist upon, they will see that much which seems 
irreverent, is only the spirit of honest protest 
against some sectarian dogma. 

The blossom cannot tell what becomes of 
its odor, and no man can tell what becomes of 
his influence and example, that roll away 
from him and go beyond his ken on their 
perilous mission.— Buchen. 








WAITING FOR THE KNELL, 


It is a common, though probably not 
strictly correct cpinion, that in ancient times 


awe than is now the case. But the conditions 
of our own era ure, in most respects, so 
changed that a parallel can hardly be insti- 
tuted. Fifty years ago the people in British 
India, for instance, long after the death of a 
prominent personage had taken place in 
England, would have still been discussing the 
first rumors of his illness. Now, daily and 
hourly bulletins are flashed over the world, 
and Calcutta or Quebec is little behind Lon- 
don in the knowledge of all that is going on 
inand near that city. There is something 


a whole world thus vibrate in unison. It is 

a vast achievement in science which makes 

this universal connection seem not a miracle, 

but a daily occurrence, which “ overcomes us 

pant summer cloud, without our special won- 
er. 

But, while the electric telegraph and kin- 
dred triumphs of science elevate our concep: 
tions of the possibilities of human intellect 
and discovery, there is one event at which the 
pride of mind is rebuked. No man by “ tak- 
ing thought ” can add one day to the length 
of his standing in life; or, as the English 
version of the Bible expresses it, “one cubit 
to his stature.” When the last summons 
comes, none may resist or delay it. Prince 
and peasant, lofty and humble, all are alike 
powerless to postpone the “ inevitable hour.” 

It is not because the distinguished, from 
whatever cause or accident they are distin- 
guished, are less liable than other men to the 
death common to all, that their decease ex- 
cites so wide a sympathy. They are “ repre- 
sentative men” in this very respect, what- 
ever they may lack in other respects ; that 
they present, in the circumstances of life and 
of death, the same conditions as other men. 
And s0 the great truth of man’s mortality is 
brought home to all men, when one whose 
name is known in all the world ceases to be 
known among the living. And here emin- 
ently is proved the truth of the poetic line, 
“a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
We feel the certainty that on some day 


us in the one little, awful word, “ dead!” We 
unconsciously beg a favorable verdict for 
ourselves, by speaking, and thinking, too, all 
the good that should be spoken of one who 
is at the point to die, and when the bolt is 
sped and all is over, men naturally dwell on 
what was “pleasant and lovely ” in the ended 
life. Frailties and weaknesses, if not, indeed, 
forgotten, are no longer mentioned. The 





death was regarded with a greater feeling of 


of which his birth made him heir. 


stupendous in the thought that the hearts of 


hushed voices will describe all that remains of 
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dead fellow creature is out of the arena of 


human competition and jealousies, and the 
living will not dispute with the sorrowing af- 
fection of the bereaved, concerning what 


flowers, or how many shall be strown upon 
the grave. The living forbear to invite harsh 
criticism on themselves when their race is 


run by unkind remarks upon another of the 


“great family” who has but preceded them in 


the end that is appointed for all. 
The reader will, of course, infer the origin 


and prompting of these remarks. The youth- 


ful follies of the Prince of Wales have for 


several years been the subject of comment, 


more or less just in the Empire to the throne 
Yet a 
few days ago, when he was at the edge of the 


grave, his better traits only were remembered. 
The tone of detraction was heard no more, 
and natural human sympathy was tendered 


to the mother, who is an example to all 
women in her domestic relations, aud to the 


wife and the children, who, royal though they 
are, have the keen feeling of suffering com- 
mon to all mortals.—Publie Ledger. 


om eG Senne 


AMERICAN WOMEN NOT LOVERS OF NATURE. 


There is reason for questioning whether 


women in this country are not gradually be- 
coming disqualified for much enjoyment of 
nature. 
neighborhood so famed for its landscape 
heauty that it was, at the time, visited by 
hundreds of strangers. 


We have spent some months iu a 
I 


Notwithstanding the 
fact that there were the most inviting groves, 


ravines and mountains on all sides, far and 


near, that the temperature was generally 


agreeably cool, and the walks in several di- 


rections not at all difficult, it was rare to see 
women on foot a mile away from the houses 


at which they were staying; rare to meet 


them out of doors at all, dressed otherwise 


than as for church or a shopping expedition 


in Broadway. In their driving and sailing, 
it was obviously the social opportunity, not 
the scenery, that was sought. A flower in 
the grass, a bunch of ash keys, a birch trunk, 
the bark of which suggested the making of a 
house ornament, the most commonplace ob- 


jects thus associated with indoor life, would 


at once take, and completely withhold atten- 
tion from the finest view. To bave been 
once upon a certain road, or to a certain 
point, was a reason for not goivg there again. 
We have ceen also, recently, seven car loads 
of people wait at Suspension Bridge, the 
greater part all the time in their seats, for 
half an hour of a fine autumn afternoon, 
but two of the whole number, and these men, 
taking the trouble to step the length of the 
train ahead, where, instead of the gloom of 
the station-house, there was a view that would 


~ 
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repay a voyage across the Atlantic. To be| to know very little about, and are exceedingly 
sure, the greater number had been over the | deficient in. Is the defect natural or the re- 
road, and had seen it before, from the car-| sult of unfavorable circumstances? Is adhe- 
windows, as they passed the bridge. Not one | siveness a cultivatable quality, like attention 
in a hundred of the women who can com-|andhonesty? A friend of ours, whose domes- 
mand a carriage in the Central Park has ever | tic experiences have been particularly fortu 
been in the Ramble; not one in a thousand | nate, thinks that adhesiveness can be edu- 
has cared to walk in it twice. This lack of} cated, and a good girl can be taught to stay 
interest in nature is not often found in Europe | as easily as to broil a steak. She says :— 
except among the lowest peasantry. The; “I believe that luck in the matter of serv- 
vulgarest English women make at least an | ants is like luck in the matter of bread. [ 
effort to appear superior to it, and they can- | find that with good flour, and a proper quan- 
not do this without benefiting their children. | tity of good yeast well mixed, and then prop- 
At places of resort in Great Britain and|erly raised, and thoroughly kneaded, and 
Germany which may be compared with that| baked at just the right time in an oven 
we have referred to, go where we would,|of just the right temperature, I always 
within a good half-day’s walk, we have al-| have good luck with my loaves. And so 
ways found scores of women and girls, many | with domestics. Luck means selection and 
of them showing by their attitude and occu-| treatment: Get a girl with good sense and a 
pation that they were not only really enjoy-| good disposition, and treat her well, and you 
ing but studying nature with earnestness and | will have no difficulty. I kept my Sarah nine 
deliberation. If there is such a defect, and| years, and should have kept her as long as 
it is growing upon us, how is it to be ac-| she lived if she had not got married. She 
counted fur? Weare inclined to think that} was green enough at the first, and the little 
the too exclusively indoor life, with intervals | she knew was mostly wrong, and had to: be 
of church, lecture-room, and street, to which | ynlearned. But she had some sense, and was 
the better part of our women have been | willing to learn and do. Before she came 
hitherto led, tends to disqualify them for ob-| into the house I charged the family to treat 
serving truly, and consequently for enjoying | her pleasantly and politely, and when she ar- 
the beauty of nature on a large scale. With | rived I greeted her with a smile, showed all 
constant training of his faculties, no artist | the interest I could in the poor thing, who had 
feels that he can appreciate or fully enjoy @| nobody to, look out for her and care for her 
landscape the first time or the first hour that thinking what one of my girls would come tn 
he looks upon it:—The Nation. if thrown out among strangers and obliged 
secncinieliletiiseis sacs to earn a living; and who knows but they all 
may come tothat? We treated Sarah just as 
though she was made of the same flesh and 
blood as other human beings, with the feel- 
ings of a woman, and a woman’s tender and 
sometimes foolish heart under her calico 
dress. When she made good bread, or got 
up avery nice dinner, or did anything fairly, 
I made it a point to commend her work. We’ 
did what we could to make her labor light 
and her life pleasant, and to make her feel 
that we were her best friends, that her inter- 
ests were ours, and that our home was hers; 
and in a very little while she brightened up, 
took a new interest and pride in her work, 
and did wonderfully well. The girls I have 
had did not know much; but I never had a 
domestic who could not tell the difference be- 
tween selfishne:s and kindness, as well as that 
between ice and warm water. And if we 
look down on a girl as an inferior being sim- 
ply because she serves us, caring only for the 
work we can wring out of the poor creature’s 
hands, we must not expect her to put heart 
into her service, or stay loager than the fit is 
on her ; but if we treat her in a kind, hearty 
way, as we should want a daughter cared for 
under the same circumstances, ten to one she 

















































ADHESIVE DOMESTICS. 


How to get and keep a good d.mestic is a 
question that none of the admirable treatises 
on domestic matters quite explain. The gen- 
eral idea seems to be that the difficulty lies 
in getting such a rare person ; and they quote 
the immortal recipe of good Mrs. Glass for 
making hare soup, “first catch the hare.” 
But the keeping is quite as hard as the get- 
ting; for it often happens that when Madame 
has drawn a first rate prize from that most 
uncertain of lotteries, the intelligence office, 
and congratulates herself upon her good for- 
tune, and is just about asking her friends to 
rejoice with her and be glad, Bridget begs to 
inform her that the place does not suit at all, 
and that she shall leave at the end of the 
month, if not forthwith. 

Good domestics are so often deficient in ad- 
hesiveness that many housekeepers are tired 
of trying for a “first-rate article,” and en- 
deavor to be content with inferior servants 
who stay. But it often happens that even 
these want to quit assoon as they are well broken 
in and able to be of real service. The quality 
of adhesiveness is something domestics seem 
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will put her whole soul into her service and 
stick like sealing-wax.” 

This is a view of the subject that certainly 
deserves consideration. We have all faith in 
the principle, and are glad to chronicle a sin- 
gle instance of its successful application. Per- 
haps our housekeeping friends will find on 
trial that kindness will develop the quality of 
adhesiveness in their servants, and many 
other good qualities also.— Golden Age. 


—~<or- -— - 





SMALL POX, 


At this time when small pox is prevailing 
to a considerable extent in many portions of 
the country, it is important to understand 
the most reliable preventive as well as cura- 
tive measures in its management. Small 
pox is propagated by specific contagion or 
miasm, and by direct innoculation of the 
virus or lymph which accumulates in the 
pustules. The miasma of small pox is multi- 
plied by heat, moisture and foul air. Thusa 
small quantity of the malaria in a hot, damp, 
and filthy house, will iucrease so rapidly that 
the entire building will soon become a maga- 
zine of poison. The poison cannot readily 
develop itself in a pure and dry atmosphere, 
hence, the first and most important prevent- 
ive means of this loathsome disease is to re 
move all filth and moisture from dwellings. 
The second preventive measure consists in 
keeping the functions of the body active. 
This can be accomplished by avoiding ex- 
cesses, by baths, a regular diet, and strict at- 
tention to cleanliness in every respect. Third, 
by vaccination when properly performed. 
The best lymph to be used for vaccinating is 
that which is prepared in Germany and im- 
ported in quills. It should be introduced 
by slightly scarifying the arm or calf of the 
leg, (not sufficiently to draw blood) and ap 
plying the lymph, allowing it to remain until 
it is entirely dry. If the first application 
does not take effect it should be repeated 
every two or three days. In order to have 
vaccination certainly protective against small 
pox it must produce the following constitu- 
tional symptoms :—light pain in the head; 
aching of the muscles; chilly sensations, and 
some fever, together with the development of 
a well defined pustule, which will appear 
first, as a smal] blister, then fill with grayish 
lymph, will dry and become of a mahogany 
color, and, upon scaling off, will leave a pit. 
Inflammation may appear around the pus- 
tule, but as that occurs frequently as the re- 
sult of the scarifying, it is not a positive in- 
dication that the vaccine disease has been 
perfectly developed. If the vaccination has 
been perfect the system is as much protected 
as it can be, and observations prove that it 
is @ preventive of small pox in ninety-three 


cases out of one hundred, and in the remain- 
der it modifies it. The treatment of small 
pox should always be entrusted to a skillful 
physician, and under judicious management, 
it is by no means a fatal malady.— American 
Protestant. 


THE EYE OF AN EAGLE. 


The eyes of all birds have a peculiarity of 
structure which enables them to see near and 
distant objects equally well, and this wonder- 
ful power is carried to the greatest perfection 
in the bird of prey. When we recollect that 
an eagle will ascend more than a mile in per- 
pendicular height, and trom that enormous 
elevation will perceive its unsuapecting prey, 
and pounce upen it with unerring certainty ; 
and when we see the same bird scrutinizing 
with almost microscopic nicety an object 
close at hand, we shall at once perceive that 
he possesses a power of accommodating his 
sight to distance ina manoer to which our 
eye is unfitted, and of which it is totally in- 
capable. 

If we take a printed page, we shall find 
that there is some particular distance, proba- 
bly ten inches, at which we can read the 
words and see each letter with perfect dis- 
tinctness ; but if we move the page to a dis- 
tance of forty inches, or bring it within a 
distance of five inches, we shall find it im- 
possible to read it at all. A scientific man 
would, therefore, cal! ten inches the focus or 
focal distance of our eyes. We cannot alter 
this focus except by the aid of spectacles. 
But an eagle has the power of altering the 
focus of his eye just as he pleases; he has 
only to look at an object at the distance of 
two feet or two miles in order to see it with 
— distinctness: Of course the eagle 

nows nothing of the wonderful contrivance 
which God has supplied for his accommoda- 
tion; he employs it instinctively, and be- 
cause he cannot helpit. The ball of his eye 
is surrounded by fifteen little plates, called 
sclerotic bones; they form a complete ring, 
and their edges slightly overiap each other. 
When he looks at a distant object, this little 
circle of bones expands, and the ball of the 
eye being relieved from the pressure, becomes 
flatter ; and when he looks at a very near 
object, the little bones press together, and the 
ball of the eye is thus squeezed into a round- 
er or more eonvex form. The effect is very 
familiar to everybody; a person with very 
round eyes is nearsighted, and only sees 
clearly an object that is close to him; and a 
person with flat eyes, as in old age, can see 
nothing elearly except at a distance; the 
eagle, . the mere will, can make his eyes 
round or flat, and see with equal clearness at 
any distance. 
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PRECAUTIONS IN VISITING INFECTED ROOMS. 


When the great philanthropist, Howard‘ 
was asked what precautions he used to pre- 
serve himself from infection in the prisons, 
hospitals and dungeons which he visited, he 
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Rain during some portion o | 
responded with his pen as follows : eae un & waa ces Saree 5 days. 
“T here answer, once for all, that, next to | Snow,includ’gveryslightfalls) 7 “ | 7 “* 
the free goodness and mercy of the Author of | Cloudy, without storms .....| 8 oe 


my being, temperance and cleanliness are my 
preservatives. 

“Trusting in Divine Providence, and be- 
lieving myself in the way of duty, I visit the 
most noxious cells, and while thus employed 
I fear no evil. 


“T never enter a hospital or prison before 
breakfast; and 


“In an offensive room, I seldom draw my 
breath deeply.” 

No batter precautions than these need be 
given. The answer of Howard should be 
indelibly impressed on every memory. 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 12 ‘ 565% 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ETC. 


1870. 1871. 


Mean temperature of 12th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|35.51 deg. |30.85 deg. 
Highest point attained daring 

Ws vcieeesices peo ietbons 55.00 ‘* (45.00 **; 
Lowest do. do. do.j11.00 “ | 2.50 * 
Rain during the month, do.\1.88 in. 2.25 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for each year.......-...00seeeee 1300 2596 
Average of the mean temperature of 12th 

month for the past eighty-two years. ...\32.60 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (1848) ..,.....-....sscsssees 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (1832),. ...... ..... |25.00 ** 








MORE LIFE’ 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Not weary of Thy world 


So beantifal, O Father, in Thy love, 


Thy world. that, glory-lighted from above, 
Lies in Tay hand impearled : 





COMPARISON OF DEATHS. 


The number of interments in the city for the 
year 1871, ecmpared with several previous years, 
was as follows: 


1871, . : . : - 16,993 
1870, 


: ; j . 16,750 
1369, 7 ; ; . 14,786 
ee ; : . 14,693 
1867, ; ; ; 


Not asking rest from toil ;— 
Sweet toil that draws us nearer to Thy side ; 
Ever to tend rhy planting satisfied, 

Though in ungenial soil : 


Not to be freed from care, 
That lifts us out of self’s lone hellowness ; 


Since unto Thy dear feet we all may press, 
And leave our burdens there: 





< ‘ 13,933 
Total ioterments in 1871, . - 16,693 
But O for tireless strength ! Motal interments in 1870, . - 16,750 
A life untainted by the curse of sin, 
That spreads no vile contagion from within ;— | Iacrease over 1870, . ‘ ; 243 
Found without spot at length. 


SMALLPOX. 


The following table shows the number of deaths 


om small pox during each month of the year 


Fer power and stronger will, 
To pour out love from the heart’s inmost 
springs ; 
A constunt freshness for all needy things ; 


First month, . . . . 3 
In blessing, blessed still! Second ‘* ° 1 
‘ s ce 
O to be free, heart free aes « : Fi i ' 3 
From all that checks the right endeavor here! | pigh “ : : ; , 2 
Te drop the weariness,—the pain,—the fear,— | sixth “ . 4 a 
To know death cannot be ! Seventh “ , i ‘ 4 5 
More life, the life of heaven ! — ya . i ° 7 16 
A perfect liberty to do Thy will: ea a . ° : 18 
Receiving all from Thee, and giving still, nih # ' : . - 236 
Freely as thou hast given! Te sith “6 ; x ’ ° ost 
wisnphepidiiialaeciegs 

A loving heart and pleasant countenance| Total, . . . . ‘ . 1879 

are commodities which a man should never RAIN. 
fail to take home with him. They will -best 1870. 1871. 

season his food and soften his pillow. It were | Total quantity for the first 


a great thing for a man that his wife and chil- 
dren could truly say of him, “ He never 


brought a frown of unhappiness across his 
hreshold.” 


six months of each year, 25.43 inch. 21.32 inch. 
Total quantity for the last 


six monthsof each year, 18.63 “ 25.95 «* 


44.06 “* 47.27 « 
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Although the above exhibit shows a temperature 
for the month of about one and three quarters de- 
grees below the average for the past eighty two 
years, we have had some unusually cold weather 
for so early in the season; not, however, covfined 
to this looaliity. 

On the night of the 9th excessively cold weather 
commenced here (for the season), and by 10 o'clock 
P. M , the Delaware was completely closed opposite 
the city. On the 6th it was with difficulty the 
ferryboats kept a channel opeo and made their 
trips. The Schuylkill was also completely closed, 
and at South street the boys were crossing on the 
ice. Along the shore above the dam a few venture 
some persons were to be seen on skates. At Mana- 
yunk the ice. was from three to four inches thick. 
At Chicago on the 5th the thermometer was ten 
degrees below zero, and the same at Osceola, in our 
own State. 

On the eleventh of the mouth we clipped the fol- 
lowing : 

‘*Toe.—The ice in the Delaware, especially along 
the Jersey shore, is heavier than has been known 
for many years at this sreasov. Yet the boats are 
not much interfered with.”’ 

‘* The thermometer at Paris is reported to be five 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. This is an un- 
precedentedly low temperature for any part oF 
France.’’ 

On the 21st we had intensely cold weather here ; 
again, said by many to be unprecedented for many ; 
years (for the season). In the thickly populated 
portion of the city thermometers indicated from 
2 to 8 degrees above zero, depending on locations ; 
while in West Philadelphia and Chestnut Hill, the © 
mercury descended to 3 or 4 degrees below zero. 
At daylight the Delaware was a complete sheet of 
ice, which was of considerable thickness. All the 
vessels at the wharves were completely frozen in, ' 
and the Camden ferryboats only succeeded in cross- ' 
ing after several hours’ hard labor in cutting a 
passage. The snow that fellon the 19th made good 
sleighing both in and ont of the city, continuing 
good until the morning of the 23d, the rains of 
which soon spoiled it. This cold snap visited many 
other sections of country. At Chicago, on the 21st, ; 
the mercury was reported to be 12 to 14 degrees | 
below zero. ' 

Having noticed the following statement travel- | 
ing the rounds, viz.— 
‘*There are five months in this year having five | 
Sundays each, a thing which does not occur oftener | 
than once in fifty years ""— ‘ 
We were induced to look for a corroboration of the 
first portion of the statement, and find the months 
to have been the First, Fourth, Seveuth Tenth and 
Twelfth. 

To return to the weather. Since the commence 
ment of the rain of the 23d, we have not had a 
clear day—if we except the 24th, the afternoon of 
which was clear—indeed have scarcely seen the 
sun, it having rained six days out of the nine—four 
of them all or nearly all day, more or less. 

J. M. Extts. 

Philatelphia, 1st mo. 1st, 1872. 


Death finds us ’mid our playthings—snatches us 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth ; 

And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world where all is judged of truly. 


To the possession of freedom it is not ne- 
cessary that I be alike indifferent toward each 
of the contraries; but on the contrary, the 
more I am inclined toward the one, whether 
because I clearly know that in it there is the 
reason of truth and goodness, or because God 
thus internally disposes my thought, the more 
freely do I choose and embrace it; and as- 
suredly divine grace and natural knowledge 
very far from diminishing liberty, rather aug, 
ment and fortify it. But the difference of 
which I am conscious when [ am impelled to 
one side rather than to another, for want of a 
reason, is the lowest grade of liberty, and 
manifests defect or negation of knowledge 
rather than perfection of will; for if I always 
clearly knew what was true and good, [ 
should never have any difficulty in determin- 
ing what judgment I ought to come to, and 
what choice I cught to make, and I should 
thus be entirely free without ever being in- 
different.— Descartes. 

ITEMS. 

Grace Anya Lewis, a member of our Academy of 
Natural Sciences, has published her observations 
of beautiful symmetrical figures, produced by birds’ 
feathers. Freshly cut penfeathers are cut into 
fine shreds and rubbed in a drop of water upon a 
microscopic slide. When the slide is placed under 
a micsoscop+,a great multitude of exquisite forms 


suddenly start into view, somewhat resembling snow 
erystals. 


Ix the treaty concluded last year between Spain 
and the South American Republic of Uruguay, a 
clause was introduced (mainly through the ivflu- 
ence of Senor Marcuarto, a member of the Cortez 
at Madrid), providing for reference to Arbitration 
any difference that may hereafter arise between the 
two countries, in connection with the treaty. 


Oxiver Eimore, the relative of a distivguished 
Connecticut family, and known as the hermit of 
Wivhill River, Massachusetts, died in'a cave at the 
foot of Stratton Mountain that he had occupied for 
the last 30 years. He was moved to this curious 
asceticism by the death of his affianced wife, and 
notwithstanding the earnest combined efforts of 
his relatives, one a member of Congress, he per- 
sisted in his cave life. - 


Spack for the reception and storage of books for 


presentation to the city of Chicago, has been kindly - 


given by the authorities of the Crystal Palaca at 
Sydenham. Robert Browing has given his cordial 
adhesion to the movement. 


Ants as Eycingers.—It appears that the ants in 
Panama are not merely mining engineers—they 
build tubular bridges. A corresponding member of 
the Glasgow Natural History Society, who has 
lately been in that country, describes the curious 
covered ways constructed by these ingenious in- 
sects. In tracing one of these covered ways, he 
found it led over a pretty wide fracture in the 
rocks, and was carried across in the air in the 
form of a tubular bridge of half an inch in diame- 
ter. It was the scene of busy traffic. There waa 
nearly a foot of unsupported tube from one edge of 
the oliff to the other.—Erchange. 
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SPECIALITIES? 
Three lots mxd Long Shawls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawils, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, inDark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28c. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe23 North Second 8t,, Phil 
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PLAIN BONNETS. 

REBECCA ELKINTON sncceeds Exizaseta Morris 

in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
[\ County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meetivg. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing; & good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carrisge-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn. loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out-buildings. 
A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICK, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 





OW READY! NEW NO.! NEW VOL. 
JANUARY PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
Full of rich reading. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. CAPEN, 26 North Ninth st., Philada., or 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 1, 6-2t. 


PAILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1872. 


No. 46 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Survey 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakos 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical * — 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, o6- * 

‘* 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘‘ 
85 ly 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of hia own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Siik-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpavas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawis, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 

An early call is solicited. 


ey HOUSES. LANDS. 








FARMS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, | 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made te 
order aoreasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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, INE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three- cisterns, stable, wood-house, 
chicken house, &c., &o, In fact, everything to 
make ita desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 
12th mo, 8th, 1871. 


1216 4t. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENBRAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 


| 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


Gducational. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of ,both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moederaie. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, R. T. Heston, Jesse 


Personal attention given ‘at all hours and in all | Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Uhio; E. B. 


diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 





7 ANTED, TO[COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 

Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the years 1833-4, 5, 7, 9 & °49, and Women’s 
Extracts for 1842 & '9, and prior to 1840. Likewise, 
copies of the printed or written Extracts from 1827 
to 1749, and prior thereto. A liberal compensation 
will be paid for these if se1it to this office. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
g@e Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. (34 ly. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of FRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There will be kept on hand for cale 
By JOHN <(OMLY, 

Besides a general assortment of 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 
PRiExps’ irstr-pay Scoot Lisrary Books, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 


have the approval of Committees of Examination. 
TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


” MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
* BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


Invitations neatly prepared. 
701-ARCH STREET, 


$15 to $30. 
a T, ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


' bis ly.a 


“ 


a 


Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Vhio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located iu the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of thé Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academiv. 

For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Privcipal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Winter Term opens Twelfth mouth 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
nials of good morel character, will be admitted on or 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1, 13-1] mo. EDWARD H. MAGILL, Principal. 





Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu. 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 
All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. « 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 
No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
- AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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